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WHAT DO WE BY LIBRARY"? 
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Fremont Rider 
librarian, desleyan University 


"That Do We Mean By 'Research Libraries'?" is Chapter II from his hook 
The Scholar and the Future of Research Libraries, published in 19,4. It is 
reprinted here in condensed form because of the widespread interest which 


attaches to the subject. 


* 


This problem of library srowth has been referred to as the problem of one 
particular kind, or type, of library, of what we called "research libraries." 
Miost of our great research libraries are university libraries. Finally, we 
must always bear in mind that research libraries do not have to be larve; there 
are many highly specialized research libraries; and hirhly specialized libraries 
are, naturally, small. 


Research libraries are, primarily, the stored-un knowledge of the race, 
warehouses of fact and surmise, in all their forms and infinitely remote rami- 
fications, the raw material from which our humanists and our scientists are 
going to develop later new facts and fresh surmises. esearch materials are 

in a sense the building blocks of civilization; and the storage element in the 
function of the research library - just the sheer holding of book and periodical 
materials, not for any immediate use at all, but for some possible, and possibly 
very remote, future use - is an extremely important, but not always very well 


understood, part of that function. 


One basic distinction vary commonly made between research and non=-research 
materials is the line dravm between primary and secondary, between books which 
are a first publication of observed or recorded or deduced fact, and books 
which are merely revritings of such first-hand publications. All "porular" 


books, that is all books written for that hypothetical person known as the 
"eaneral" reader," are secondary in their character, 


In every library certain broad categories of material at once divide them- 
selves - with many individual exceptions - into primary and secondarv. Most 
Government Documents, for example, are primary material, the basic stuff of 
research for those disciplines having to do with history, economics and govern= 
merit, and also for certain of the sciences, notably geology and biolory. Only 
a small provortion of documents (such popularizations as the "Farmers! Bulletin" 
series, for example) are secondary in character. Periodicals are cither pri- 
mary or secondary, depending on whether they are intended for the general read- 
er or for the specialist in any given subject field. In our mind's eye the for- 
mer may loom larger, because every day we see more of thems but, in number of 


— 
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titles, special -subject periodicals outnumber general ones a hundred to one. 
Newsvaners perform a dual function. As current publications they are obviously 
for the general reader; but, when they are held, bound and indexed, they ac- 
quire research value in many directions. Theses, in any field, are - or, at 
least, are supposed to be! ~ primary material. They also represent starting 
points for the development of further primary material. As a matter of fact, 
"books" are almost of minor importance as a part of the contents of a rreat re- 
search library. And the reason for this is that the vast majority of "books" 
are not of research calibre: they are secondary in character, rewritings of 
original source material. Literature is the most important single exception: 
in this field the most important primary material consists of "books" i.e., the 
texts of a literature, whether these texts happen to be new fiction published 
last month, or medieval poems reprinted by the Early English Text Society. 


Of course, to all of these broad allocations there are many exceptions. 
Yor example, although nearly all biography is secondary, autobiographies, 
‘sonal memoirs, and collections of letters have primary value. kost historical 
texts are secondary; but the work of certain historians may be so searching and 
so perspicuous as to acquire research value even though secondary in form. 


rersons not familiar with the needs of research have at times become good- 
naturedly critical of the insistence of the truly scholarly library that almost 
every sort of printed material may have, for some one, at some time, research 
value; and that, accordingly, libraries are under a profound duty to scholar- 
ship to preserve it, no matter how remote that value may seer. What these cri- 
tics do not fully appreciate is that none of us is wise enough to know whether 
the value in question is a really remote one or note 


The advanced student of Shelley, for example, does not zo to the British 
Museum to study the texts of Shclley's own publications. tie have an abundance 
of these - far more than we really need - including even the rarest items. But 
we do not have, and we are making little attempt to obtain, the great mass of 
third-and-fourth-rate novels, poetry, plays, schoolbooks, sermons, and politi- 
cal pamphlets that were popular in Shelley's period. Yet the student of Shel- 
ley must expose himself to those books if he is to get the subjective feel of 
Shelle;'s background. Again we do not have the lesser periodicals, ephemera, 
obscure socicty publications, etc., which preserve all sorts of recollection 
and memoranda where Shelley is to be seen as a specific human individual and 
his personality is revealed by its reactions to the fads, enthusiasms, frivol- 
ities, attractions, and antipathies which make up the quintessence of life's 
subjectivities. It is use of books such as these - intimate, personal, and 
even trivial - that gives its distinctive character to humanistic investigatims. 
And until American librarians learn to recornize their functional significance 
the American library system will be unnrepared to minister competently to hu- 
manistic scholarship. 


But the fact that, somewhere, even the most esoteric of trivia ought to be 
preserved for possible future scholarly use, does not by wy, mcans imply that 
every thing nceds to be preserved everywhere - and certainly not in its origi- 
nal form. It is exactly here that cooperation, restraint on collecting omi- 
vorousness by means of a division of acquisitional fields, and reduction of 
bulk through economics in other directions, are so urgently called for. 


So much then for the broad classes, or categorics, into which research 
materials divide themselves. ‘hat characteristics do they have in conmon? 


One of the most important of their common characteristics - and it is a 
characteristic which, as we shall see, is of great practical importance - is 
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the one already alluded to, namely that they arc, broadly speaking, and some= 
what paradoxically speaking, not read. Indeed, very frequently the research 
worker wants merely to make a "reference" use of his materials; he wants to 

verify a date, to find a chcmical formula, to check up on the terms of an cqua- 
tion, to note the exact phrascolopy uscd in a legal decision, to review a psy- 
chological reaction, to obtain 2 map, to find an anatomical dra‘ring. 


The second characteristic common to all rescarch matcrials is that - again 
eencrally speaking - they are comparatively little uscd. The simple law of 
averares would of itsclf make this true. A given university may have nine thou= 
sand students of undergraduate srade, as against one thousand of graduate cali- 
bre. But, when it comes to the books in its library, 100,000 volumes of them 
may service, and scrvice very well, its cntire undergraduate requircments, while 
its remaining 909,000 volumes are being held solely, or almost solcly, for grad- 
uate and faculty use. This works out, at the start, to an almost hundred-to- 
one ratio; that is, in that university, on the average, undergraduate books get 
a hundred timcs as much use as rosearch books. 


when we examine sample bits of research material we sec at once why its 
use is slight. Research workcrs are always working on intclicctual fronticrs. 
They are continually pushing kcen observation, shrewd guess, and brilliant de- 
duction out into the black Unknovm Country of the Mind that surrounds on every 
Side the little half-lighted spot that we call "civilization." ‘Jc all know 
that frontier lines - any sort of frontier lines - are far flung and thin and 
remotce Thc frontier lines of the mind are no exception. Already they have 
become so remote, and so thin, that no onc is able to be familiar with, or even 
to understand the terminolory of, any more than one small scrment of them. 


The book and periodical matcrials in our research librarics are nothing 
more or less than the concretc embodiment of these frontiers of the minds in 
fact, in 2 very rcal sensc, they arc the frontiers. And each yoar, as new re= 
search pushes the lines out furthcr and farther, and as they so get stretche? 
thinner and thinner, the use of cach segment of the line, that is, of cach scc- 
tion of our library research materials, tends - and must tend - to get stcadily 


lesSe 


he third characteristic common to all research materials is that they are 
used - and that they can be used = only by those who have gained a certain level 
of intellectual competency, that is, by those whom, for want of a better word, 
we call "scholars." And this exclusiveness of appeal that surrounds all re- 
s.arch miterinl vastly further than mrcly a diffcrentixrtion of scholars 
fron the unschooled mass of the nomlation. Hach scholar, as was sugsested a 
paragraph or two above, is, in turn, competent - that is thorouchly competent - 
only in the use of his ovm very special materials. Few scholars can even so 
much as understand the meaning of research materials in fields beyond their 


own narrow periphery. 


* 


All three of these characteristics - relatively short use, relatively in- 
frequent use, relatively high specialization in use = should be constantly kept 
in mind. To those familiar with research materials they are obvious, Buty, 
just because they are, they have tended to be overlooked; and the overlooking 
of them in the past has frequently complicated, quite unnecessarily, a good 


many library problems. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST BIBLIOGRAPHIC CENTER 


What it is: 


The F,i.B.C., as it is popularly called, is a cooperative asency owned 
and onerated by the Pacific Northwest Library Association. It consists of: 


A UNION CATALOG of over 3,500,000 cards which lists alphabetically by author 
the books and other printed materials and some manuscripts ovmed by 39 li- 
braries in the states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana, and the pro- 
vince of British Columbia. Also listed are the contents of the Library of 
Congress in Washington, D. C., and the John Crerar Library in Chicaso, If 
a particular book is wanted, the union catalog tells where it is located. 


CATALOGS, IIDEXES, AND REFERENCE WORKS useful in identifying and locating books 
and supplying bibliographical, order, and reference information. These tools 
are owned by the University of “/Jashington Library but available to the Center's 


staff. 


A TRAINED STAFF which maintains the union catalop and carries on the services 
of the Center. The staff establishes and maintains contacts ‘with libraries 
within and without the Pacific Northwest and with other bibliographic centers 


and union catalogs. 


WHAT IT 


1. The Center locates books and other printed matter and some manuscripts for 
libraries and their users, If the item desired is not owned in the region 
and continued search is requested, it extends its activities outside the 


regione 


The staff arranges interlibrary loans by routing requests to the proper 
sourcee Ordinarily the library which ovms the book and is closest to the 
borrowing library is asked to loan, but individual loan policies, trans- 

portation routes, and the principle of "spread the load" are also factors. 
The use of interlibrary loan service makes the resources of the major li- 
braries available to all. 


The Center directs those in search of materials on specific subjects to 
the collections best able to serve them. 


The Center assists librarians and library users in identifying authors, 
titles, editions, and in all matters of bibliographical research. 


The P.NeHeC. serves as a clearing house for regional cooveration anong 
libraries. Throuch its Discards Procram it prevents the throwing of 
last copies in the region. Through its Joint Purchase Agreement it enables 
libraries to buy their books from one dealer at a more favorable discount 
rite, It encourages subject specialization and the avoidance of unneces= 
sary duplication of resources among libraries. 


HOW If Is FINANCED: 


The Center is supported by voluntary subscriptions from participating libraries. 
The subscription rates are based on a formula adopted by the Board of Directors 
of PeNeLeAe Payments are made annually, In 1950, 162 libraries were support- 


ing members. 


HOw TO BORROW BOOKS: 


Interlibrary loans are made to libraries only, not to individuals. Special 
forms for use in requesting loan service are supplied by the Center. “or prompt 
service, as complete information as possible about the boo! desired should be 
riven - author's name in full, title, publisher, place and date of vublication. 
¢ information is incomplete or doubtful, the source of the reference should be 
stated. The date after which the book cannot be used is helpful. The borrovwe 
ine library pays postage both ‘says and agrees to conditions set up by the lend- 


ine library to safeguard the booke 


CONTEMPORARY CHALI2NGES 


ees Tne breathless, frantic pace of research in science, in enci- 
neerine, and in humanities relies for its realization as in the past on 
mublication. The sheer volume and complexity of printed material now 
available has created problems of cormunication, of the orranization of 
information, and of documentation that are fully as crave as issues of 
national and international policy of which they form a ci nificant part. 
Books may now be obsolescent before they can be printed and distributed. 
Periodicals lax far behind the forefront of pro:ress. Sometimes a badly 
needed article even after it has been arproved by an editorial board is 
usually delayed from three to eighteen months in nublication... It has 
been authoritatively stated that since World ‘ar II, research in science 
and envtineerins has increused by a factor of ten, tut mach of it has been 
useless becaise of the breakdowm in cormunication. It mirnt be arrued 
that these matters are of no concern to the livorary, which should be 
content to accent, organize, and service publications created by others; 
but the hollowmess of the argument is amoly arvarent. —'o longer may a 
library live by books alone. It will remain the storehouse of knowledge 
but nust also become an active energetic center for current documenta- 
tion and information. 


There is another side to the picture. The student of today faces 
an infinitely more complex world than that even of a decade past. In 
order to orient himself, to achieve intellectual iatarity, a student 
must citner spenc more years in study, or make more effective use of 
the time at his disyosal. The tyrant tine can be a terrible task mas- 
ter. Throuch ovganizrtion of its holdinvs to sumly cata in condensed 
and palatable form, fsudicious selection of readable editions, 
and possibly more immortant than either, throuch the vrovision of truly 
adequate physica) surrouncinss, designed and intended to be used and en- 
jovyed to the utmost, the library may makc no small contribution to the 
process of education... -- Dr. Vernon D. Tate. (-ienarks at the dedica- 
tion of the Charles Hayden emorial Library, !'assachusetts Institute of 
Teclinolomy, liay 19, 1950. rom Colleve and itesearch Libraries, October 


1950). 


BEHIND THE STACKS 


NEW PERIODICALS SUBSCRIBED - JULY 1951 - FEBRUARY 1952 


American Bee Journal 

American Journal of Mathematics 
American Teacher 
Annual Music Index 
Athletic Journal 
Australian Forestry 
Educators Washington Dispatch (trial) 
Evolution 

Food Technology 

Great Basin Naturalist 

Horticultural Abstracts 

ibis 

Journal of Exceptional Children 
Journal of of Scientific Instruments 
Land 
Parasitology 
Protoplasma 
Review of Politics 


School lanagement 
Zeitschriit fur veltforstwirtschaft 


NEW BOOKS WORTH NOTING 


Carlson (pseud.) Cairo te Damascus 

Churchill, Closing the Rin ng 

Ellis. That Word 

Elsensohn. Pioneer Days in Idaho County, vole2 
Fischer. Life of Mahatma Gandi 

Goyder. The Future of Private Enterprise 

Hoffman. Peace can Be Won 

Klees. The Pennsylvania Dutch 

Lawrence. The Hell Bomb. (Hydrogen bomb) 
Manchester. Disturber of the Peace (Hs L. Mencken) 


NEW REFERENCE BOOKS RECEIVED 


Chi E'? 19,8 

Dictionary of Wordmakers (Personal names which have become proverbs) 
Directory of American Scholars, ed. 2, 1951. 

Meyer. Festivals, U.S.A. 

Smiley. Atlas of Islamic History 

Stock Factoeraphs 1 19513 Investors! Ready Reference Manual 
Weltférstatlas 

Wer ist Wer? 1951 

Yearbook of Education, 1951 

Yearbook of uman Rights 


SALMAGUNDI 


LIBRARIAN MAKES TOUR OF UNIVERSITIES 


Shortly before Christmas, Lee Zimmerman returned to the campus after an 
extended trip visiting universities to obtain first hand information on vari- 
ous library buildings. Library functional operations as carried on within the 
buildings were examined in relation to their economy, efficiency and effective- 
nesSe Special attention was given to interior details such as hallways, toilets, 
lounges, floor covering, illumination, controls, stack arrangements, faculty 
studies; also the décor, particularly in regard to pastel colors of walls and 
ceilings, window drapes, glass partitions, wood paneling, etc. 


Institutions visited were: University of Nebraska, University of Iowa, 
Ohio State University, Princeton University, Columbia University, Trinity 
Collere, Hartford, Conn., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, harvard Uni- 
versity, University of Pennsylvania, University of Minnesota, and North Dakota 


State Colleve,. 


BRIEFS 


- The United States Office of Education has found that eighty ner cent of 
the nation's college students attend institutions within their owm states. less 
migration was found in those states where educational facilities were readily 
accessible to the majority of students. New Jersey, Connecticut and Delaware 
retain the smallest proportion of their residents, while California, Texas and 


Utah retain the hichest. -- The iJew York Times, 


- The number of colleges and universities in the United States increased 9.) 
per cent in the last decade, from 1,708 to 1,568. Student bodies have increased 
78 per cent. Faculty staffa have increased 67.9 per cent, from 16,929 to 
246,722. The increase in male students has been 107. per cent - from 893,250 
to 1,353,068 - and in women 34.1 per cent, from 600,953 to 805,953. -- Chicago 


Daily News. 


- Cornell University has adopted the "Spoken Approach," or Army, system of 
lanruage instruction as a permanent nart of its curriculum. The experimental 
program was underwritten for five years by the rockefeller Foundation. Most 
of the undergraduates have been able to mect the university's language-profi- 
ciency requirements after the first year. A 20,000 modern language lnboratory 
given to Cornell by the Gray «esearch and Develovment Company has enabled the 
university to turn out large quantitics of authentic foreicn language records, 
which have become increasingly important in the intensified method. -= Science, 


- Since 1949, the PhD Theses of the University of Chicago have been avail- 
able for purchase on microfilm. 


~80- 


- The"Great Books of the Western World" will be published in a set of 5 vol- 
umes by the Encyclopedia Britannica and the University of Chicago, jointly; the 


set vill contain 43 works by 73 authors from Homer to the present. Publication 
date will be in March, 1952. 


- The Cumulative Book Index of the United States Catalog of Books, formerly 
shelved on a reading room window ledre, is now kept in Administration 115,along 
with the various other general and national bibliographies. Students and fac- 


ulty are invited to make use of these bibliographic tools at any time the li- 
brary is open. 


CRITERIA FUR DETERMINING RARE BOOKS 


One of the problems of all university libraries is the determination of what 
constitutes a rare book which requires special handling. The followins outline, 
prepared by the staff of the University of New Mexico, following a statement 
worked out by Lawrence Powell, librarian of U.C.L.A., is illustrative of the 
meaning of elusive term, "rare book." 


"1. Books of value cue to early imprint date. 

ae All books printed before 1600. 

b. All North American books printed before 1320. 
In states west of the Appalachians, according to the date printing 
started. The Inventory of American Imprints may be used in determin- 
ing this date. (New Mexico imprints before 1900; California books 
printed before 13703 Arizona imprints before 1900.) 

c. Latin American imprints before 1820. (Idaho imprints before 1900;Ed.) 


2e Books whose irreplaceability or uniqueness make them rare. 
ae Limited editions of significance. 
be Association and autorravhed copies, esnecially when inscribed by im=- 
‘portant and/ or local authors. 
ec. First editions of significance. 


36 Books of aesthetic importance (fine printing, illustration, or binding.) 
le Books which cost more than $50, or which have a similar auction value. 
5e Other books especially subject to loss or damave. 

ae Volumes or portfolios of fine or loose plates. 


be Books whose illustrations seem to invite mutilation. 
ce Books of fragile physical make-up. 


6. Special collections, ieee, unit acquisitions containing both rare and 
non-rare material which must or nced to be kevt tov7ether, 


7. Books with significant manuscript or other materials laid or tipned in." 
When called upon by patrons to set a value on old or rare books, most li- 


braries consult book auction records, and determine value by the auction prices 
of couparable editions of the sane title. 


RESEXVE BOOKS 


Paragraphs below are taken from a publisher's letter to the library and 
pose a problem for which we have no ready answer. Will you sive this problem 
some thought and make sugpestions that we can pass on to the writer? 


"Reserve Books constitute a problem that must plague many librarians, more 
so nov than ever before, in view of rising baok prices. Here is a »lan that 
may partially solve this difficulty. 


I will print books containing four pages of reading matter on each side of 
a sheet measuring 93"%12" - so that each leaf will have eight pages of reading 
material. There will be no reduction in the size of the type; a good quality 
of paper will be used; the sheets will be side stitched; the books will not be 
bound, The list prices will be low, from about 75¢ to 2.503 the titles we 
plan to do are books that normally sell at from about 42.50 to ¥5.00 or more, 


If it is not too much trouble could you take the time to send us a se~ 
lected list of such reserve books that you need in some quantity, but which 
you are unable to secure, or cannot afford to buy at present prices. This list 
should prove very helpful to us in determining what titles to re-issue in the 
FOLIO RESERVE BOOKS series." 


ASTOULDING FIGURES 


Since the first Congress opened on March h, 1789, our national lecislature 
has been in session for 29,32 days (through the 80th Congress which adjourned 
on December 31, 1948). When Congress is in session, legislators talk and legis- 
lative committees work. The result is a mass of printed matter for librarians 
to acquire, classify, catalog, house and service. 


Number of days seated 

1st to 10th Conpress (1789-1809) 3,128 

llth to 20th Congress (1809-1829) 2,827 

21st to 30th Congress (1830-189) 35292 
31st to Oth Congress (1950-1869) 3,715 
lst to 50th Congress (1869-1389) 3,439 
Slst to 60th Congress (1990-1909) 3, 318 
6lst to 70th Congress (1909-1929) i, 522 
to 80th Congress (1929-1918) 5,2h1 


Professional politicians and others vino make their way by viewing with 
alarm may derive as much pleasure from these figures as their imaginations 
make possible. For librarians the figures simply imply more processing and 
housekeeping. Is it any wonder that libraries cost more and more to maintain? 
This is a rhetorical question; the answer is evident. - From library Informa- 
tion, University of Washington. 


UNITED NATIONS AND UNiSCO PUBLICATIONS .isLATING TO EDUCATION 


Available at the Documents Section of the Library 


Adult education, current trends and practices. 

- Better history textbooks. 

- broadcasting to schools. 

- Compulsory education in Australia, Iraq, England, Ecuador, Thailand. 

- Cooperatives and fundanental education. 

- Education by radio. 

- Fundamental education, deseription and progran. 

- Geography teaching for international understanding. 

~ Guide for lecturers and teachers. 

- A handbook for the imorovement of textbooks and teaching materials as 
aids to international understanding. 

- International Bureau of Education. 

- Inventories of apparatus and materials for teaching science. 

- Problems in education. 

- tadio in fundamental education in undeveloped areas, 

- aising the school - learning age. 

- Report of a special committee to the preparatory commission of UNESCO, 

- Study abroad 

- Summary report of the international conference on adult education. 

The use of mobile cinema and radio vans in fundamental education. 


SPLLDTNG UP SERVICE 


Television is the latest gadcet for speeding library service. In an effort 
to zet needed books more quickly from the Library of Congress, the Navy Depart- 
ment has installed a television camera in the catalog room of the library of 
Congress. When books are needed in a hurry the navy borrower sits before his 
television screen, establishes phone connections with the circulation depart- 
ment at the Library and reads on the screen the catalog cards for the books of 
the desired subject or author as the librarian slowly exposes the cards one 
after another, before the television camera. whenever the navy man sees a title 
he wishes to use, he informs the librarian over the chone. As soon as the tele- 
vision review of the catalog has been completed, the books remested are paged 
and sent to the navy library. (from Readers Digest, Jan. 1952) 


COEUR INDIAN LA:/SUIT 


The reference department of the Library was called uvon to furnish essential 
bibliorraphical aid in the million dollar law suit of the Coeur d'Alene Indians 
vse the United otates oi America. Pertinent material on the seorrapnical and 
political »ackrround of the case, such as maps, government docu::ents and various 
pioncer source books, was selected and placed at the disnosal of Ur, Alfred 
Bowers, the anthropologist of j-andan Indian fame. Dr. Bovers is acting as con= 
Sultant for the lawyers enraged by the Coeur d'Alene Indians. ‘here were also 
further requests for bibliorraphies on the Nez Perce Indians from an attorney 
working in Wyoming. A request was also received from Phoenix, Arizona on the 
Indian tribes of Baja, California. 

+ * 


NEW DOCUMENTS 


If you haven't heen aware of them before, these next few pazes vill intro- 
duce to you, Government Documents. The vast number of publications produced by 
the various branches of our Federal Government, are, in many cases, invaluable 

sources for general, specific and/or statistical information on numerous phases 


of human activity. 


In addition to printing the records of Congress, the Annual Reports of the 
Departments, and other material pertinent to the routine operation of our govern- 
ment, there are many publications of a more anomalous nature. liethods of watch 
repair, the control of disease in cattle, how to identify counterfeit money, and 
recipes for cooking salmon, are examples of the variety of subjects covered, 

Even more bizarre is the "Annual Report of the Passage of Fish Over Bonneville 


Dan" 


The list of Documents following, has been selected with a view toward in- 
dicating more fully the variety of material available, as weil as with an indi- 
cation of their potential use in classroom work. To this end, they are listed 
by major schools of instruction. For further information about these and other 
documents, please ask at the Reference desk. All dociments are classified by 
use of the Superintendent of Documents! Classification Number. for quickest 


service, use this number. 


AGRICULTURE 


Handbook of official grain standards of the United States, 1951, A 32.6 
G76 
Fotato erowing in the western states, 1951. A 1.9 
nNOe 203 
Soil testing in the United States, 1951. Ranges from instruction 
in soil testing to the interpretation and use of data, S03 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


CAA statistical Handbook of Civil Aviation. Gives statistical and C 31.14 
other information on civilian airplane production, air traffic, 1950 


air education, fuel consumption, etc. 


The Federal Land Bank System: how it operates. A 72.4 
noe 35 

Financing house construction in the Northwest, 1951. Gives con- HH 1.8 
n0el7 


struction costs, market practice, ete 


Marketing dry edible beans and peas, 1951. This Dept. of Arri- A 1.36 
culture technical bulletin covers all areas of the United States. no.lOkl 


Variety and general merchandise store. Complete instructions for C 18,225 
operating your own business. noe 35 


CHEMISTRY AND ENGINEERING 


Inventions for industry, 1951. This booklet contains many new pro- A 1.75 
cesses and products from acricultural sources, useful to industry. no.0 


EDUCATION 


Educational exhibits; hov to prepare and use them. Helpful ideas for A 1.76 
teachers, extension workci's. Includes the psychology of exhibits, no.32 


and sources of materiai end ideas, 


The financing of State Departments of Edueation. Discusses the FS 5.30 
sources of funds and their distribution. nOelS 


International Information and Uducational Exchange Program ( #ifth S$ 1.67 
semi-annual report), 1951. Onveration and effectiveness of this 13 
cultural exchange program in various countries. Also statistics 


on exchange activity. 


life adjustment education for every youth. A guide for teachers and FS 5.3 
others for "The development, try-out, and spread of prograns of 1951 
instruction which will have greater value, meaning and appeal to no,.22 
youth of high school age", A program designed to increase the 
percentage of students who finish high school, 


A manual on certification requirements for school personnel in the FS 54 
United States (by state), 1951. n0»290 


PORESTRY AND WIIDLIFE 


Characteristics of Spawning nests of Columbia River Salmon. 


Water and our forests, A general discussion of water needs and A 1.75 
problems related to forest conservation. noe71 


GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


Geology of the tungsten, antimony and gold deposits near Stibnite, I 19,3 
Idaho, 1951. 969=F 


World War II history of the Coast and Geodetic survey. A brief C beg 
survey of the important contribution of this agency to the war W 89 


efforte 


HOME ECONOMICS 


How to cook salmon. Over thirty tempting recipes for preparing this I 9.39 
delicacy. noel 


Titles of completed theses in Home economics and related ficlds in A 1.68 
colleges and universities of the United States, 1950-51. no.190 


Quantities of food for serving food lunches. Purchasing food for A 77-702 
100 servings. Sch 6 


49627 
no.ol 

|| 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


General explanation of the 


What you should know about alcoholism. 
illness, with treatment. 


T.C. 


The machine gun. Excellent treatment of the history and development D215,2 
of the machine gun. Starts vrith primitive weapons. ‘Well illus. 418 vel 


The war against Germany: Europe and adjacent areas: Pictorial record. D 11.7 
A victorial supplement to the series "United States Army in P58 ve2 


World War II", 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The administration of Foreign Affairs and overseas operations. A Pr33102 
survey of the organization and administration of U. S. activities i*76° 
overseas. Present status, problems and solutions, 


Digest of public general bills. Condensed versions of all bills be- LC 14.6 
fore the last session of Congress. 32-1 no. 


Federal Textbook on citizenship. This simplified explanation of our J21.9 
constitution and government prepared for foreign-born citizens, C 76 
is an excellent discussion for anyone the least bit uncertain 1951 
about his relationship to the government. 


The Philippines today. One of a series of brief "background" reports S 1,38 
on countries and regions of the world. noed1 


The trust territory of the Pacific Islands. Report by the United D 207.2 
Nations concerning the advancement of the Pacific Islands under Pll 


United States trusteeship. 1951 


STUDENT COUNSELING 


Occupations; a basic course for counselors. Includes several useful FS 5.123 
lists of institutions, agencics and publications where further no0e2h7 
information on counseling and vocational education may be secured. 


VISUAL AIDS DEPARTMENT 


United State government films; motion pictures, filmstrips, and FS 53 
slides available for public use in the U.S, List of films pro- nNOe2l 
duced or sponsored by various departments of the government, 1951 


for public use. 


Directory of 2002 sixteen mm film libraries, 1951. FS 5.3 
noell 
The film program of the U,5.Dept. of Agriculture. Hor the USDA is A 21.2 
instructing the farmer and conservationist through the use of F 8 


films. 


GENERAL 


Land grant colleges and universities; what they are and the relations iS 5,3 
of the’ Federal Government to them, 1951. no»l5 


Mid-century Alaska, General information "to offer backeround mater=- I 35.10° 
ial or to serve as a source of reference to aid the student, the AL 1s 
prospective settler, and the potential investor". 


Point in action; the Interior Department's role, An interesting 
account of the contribution of the Dept. in conserving and dev- 
eloping the resources of various underdeveloped regions of the 
world. 


The price of liberty. A condensation of the report to Conzress on ¥3.i!2119 
Universal Military Training by the National Security Training 2L61 
Commission. How necessary is UT, and how near are we to having it? 


Scholarships and Fellowships available at institutions of higher FS 5.3 
education, 1951 noeld 


You can understand the atom. A simple, illustrated explanation of Y3.At/ 
the structure of an atom and the source of its enerpry. 2At714 


eee A DOLLAR SPENT ON THE LIBRARY oy. 


In many ways a library is much like a well managed fish pond which 
competently anproached will always yield satisfying pan fish, exciting 
game fish, occasionally the big one that didn't set away, and of course, 
quite as often, the usual conglomeration immortalized in our folklore by 
the cartoonist's rubber tires, tin cans, old boots and assorted ironmon- 
gery, No small part of the facination of a library is the fact that like 
the fish pond, one never knows what is likely to come out ol it with the 
next caste Furthermore, the return in both instances is directly propor- 
tionate to the amount of time, energy and ingenuity devoted to the mastery ' 
of technique. The effective management of a good fish pond requires the 
periodic introduction or stocking of desired species of fingerlings or 
larger fish, the elimination of useless rough fish or destroyerse Yet the . 
latest bulletins from the Devartment of Agriculture assert that acre for 
acre a carefully cultivated fish pond will vield more cash income than any | 
other farm property, to say nothing of the fun involved, In the university 
or college, a dollar spent in the library will yield larger academic re- 
turns than a dollar spent in virtually any other field, and the same di- 
vidend in fun (for one man's work is another man's pleasure - or hobby) 
remains, - From "The Librarian and Building of a library" by Vernon D. 
Tate 


| 

| 


KEY TO THE DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


000 GENERAL WORKS 500 PURE SCIENCE 

010 Bibliography (General) 510 Mathematics 

020 Library Economy 520 Astronomy 

030 General Cyclopedias 530 Physics 

00 General Collected Essays 540 Chemistry 

050 General Periodicals 550 Geology 

060 General Societies, Museums 560 Paleontology 

070 Journalism, Newspapers 570 Biology, Anthropology 
080 Polygraphy, Special Libraries 580 Botany 

090 Book Rarities 590 Zoology 


100 PHILOSOPHY - PSYCHOLOGY 600 APPLIED SCIENCE = USEFUL ARTS 

110 Metaphysics 610 Medicine, Physical Education 

120 Other Metaphysical Topics 620 Engineering 

130 Mind and Body 630 Agriculture, Forestry 

140 Philosophie Systems and Doctrines 60 Home Economics 

150 Psychology 650 Business; Communication 

160 Logic, Dialectics 660 Chemical Technology and Engineering 
170 Ethics 670 Manufactures 


180 Ancient and Oriental Philosophers 680 Mechanic Trades 
Modern Philosophers Building 


200 RELIGION 700 FINE ARTS 

210 Natural Theology 710 Landscape and Civic Art 

220 Bible 720 Architecture 

230 Doctrinal Dogmatics Theology 730 Sculpture 

20 Devotional, Practical 740 Drawing, Decoration, Design 

250 Homiletic, Pastoral, Parochial 750 Painting 

260 Church: institutions and Work 765 Engraving 

270 General History of the Chruch 770 Photography 

280 Christian Churches and Sects 780 Music 

290 Nonchristian Religions 790 Amusements 

300 SOCIAL SCIENCES, SOCIOLOGY 800 LITERATURE 

310 Statistics | 810 American 

320 Political Science 820 English, Anglo-Saxon 

330 Economics, Political Economy 830 German and Other Teutonic 

340 Law 840 French, Provencal, etc. 

350 Administration 850 Italian, Rumanian, etc. 

360 Welfare and Social Institutions 860 Spanish, Portuguese, etce 

370 Education 870 Latin and Other Italic 

380 Cammerce, Transportation 880 Greek and Other Hellenic 
Customs, Costumes, Folklore 890 Other Literatures 


400 PHILOLOGY 900 HISTORY 

410 Comparative 910 Geography, Travels 
420 English, Anglo-Saxon 920 Biography (General) 
430 German and Other Teutonic 930 Ancient History 
4hO French Provencal 940 Europe 

450 Italian, Rumanian 950 Asia 

460 Spanish, Portuguese 960 Africa 

470 Latin and other Italic 970 North America 

480 Greek and other Hellenic 980 South America 


Other Languages 990 Oceania and Polar Regions 


NEW ACCESSIONS 


November, 1951 - January, 1952 


PHILOSOPHY - RELIGION 


Ambrose, Alice, Fundamentals of symbolic logic. 19,8. 16 Am18f 
Babson, R. We. Before making important decisions, 193. 28 B119b 
Blau, J. L, American philosophic addresses, 1700-1900. 1916. 191 Bé613a 
Giles, Ray. Begin now - to enjoy tomorrow. 1951. 170 G393b 
Koyre, Alexandre. Discovering Plato. 195. 184.1 K849iE 
Mead, Ge He The philosophy of the present. 1932. 191 M61p 
Mills, E, L, Plains, peaks and pioneers; eighty years of 

Methodism in Montana.e 2876 hi625p 
Pachter, Paracelsus. 1951. 189.5 P2lZp 
Reichenbach, Hans. The rise of scientific philosophy. 1951, 100 R271r 
Russell, Be’ R, The analysis of mind. 1921, 150 R9lla 
Stallknecht, NeP. The spirit of western philosophy. 1950, 109 St18s 
Young, Vashni. A fortune to share. 1931. 17) Y87f£ 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sociology 


Bennett, ‘lendell Clark. Area studies in American universities. 


1951. 307 Bl39a 
Gallagher, E.G, The adopted child. 1936. 362.73 G135a 
Haskins, C. Pe Of societies and men, 1951, 301 H2730 
Lerner, Daniel, The policy sciences. 1951. 308,2 L562p 
McKelway, St. Clair, Ture tales from the annals of crime and 

rascality. 1951, 36), M195¢ 


Parsons, Talcott. The social system. 1951. 301 P256so 
Payne, 5S. Le The art of asking questions. 1951. 301.15 P293a 
Thomas, “, I, Social behavior and personality. 1951. 301 T368s 


Political Science 


Buber, largarete. Under two dictators. 199. 365436 
H. A. European emigration overseas, past and future. 325 
1951. 
Finer, 5, E, A primer of public administration, 1950, 351 Fu9Lp 
Hoffman, Py G. Peace can be won, 1951, 327.73 HO675p 
Jones, SV. How to get it from the government. 1951, R 353 J725h 
Kelly, A.H. The American constitution, its origins and 
development. 1918, 342273 K295a 


lustgarten, E.lis Verdict in dispute. 1950, 36, L976v 


-88- 


| 


Morgenthau, H. Je In defense of the national interest. 1951, 327.73 M8234 
Murray, Pauli. States' laws on race and color. 1951. R 325426 M961 


Pareto, Vilfredo, ‘he ruling class in Italy before 1900. 1950.  35h.i5 P216r 

Soward, F. H. The adaptable commonwealth. 1950, SoIla 

Stilwell, L.D. Migration from Vermont. 1916, 32542743 

Tharp, C. R, A manual of city government in Michigan. 1951, 352.077, T329m 
| Tharp, C. R. A manual of village government in Michigan. 1951. 352.077) T329ma 
| Thomas, L.V. The United States and Turkey and Iran. 1951. 327-73 T36hu 


Economics = Business 


Bradford, E.S. Marketing researeh; how to analyze products, markets, 


and methods of distribution. 1951. 658.8 B727m 
Brems, Hans. Product equilibrium under monopolistic competition. 


Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C, International Studies 
Group. Cureent issues in foreign economic assistance. 1951, 338.91 C936c 
Campbell, C. Se Special business interests and the open door 


policy. 1951. 33769 0152s 
Cheskin, Louis. Color for profit. 1951. 65941325 Ch25e 
Clawson, Marion. Uncle Sam's acres. 1951. 336.1 C578u 
Copeland, lieT. The executive at work. 1951. 658.3 C79e 
Cowles Commission for Research in Economics, Activity analysis 

of production and allocation, 1951. 338 C836a 
Dimock, MeE, Free enterprise and the administrative state. 1951. 330.15 D597f 
Giles,i.Y. Credit for the millions, 1951. 334.2 G393e 
Goyder, George. The future of private enterprise. 1951, 338.7 G7h9f 
Hamberg, Daniel. Business cycles. 1951. 338.5 H173b 
Hancock, W.K. British war economy, 1919. 330.92 H191b 
Harris, 5.E. The economics of mobilization and inflation. 1951. 338.973 H2h3e 
Harris,’S.E. Schumpeter, social scientist. 1951. 330.1 Sch36Zh 
Hawtrey, RG. The balance of payments and the standard of living. 

19506 382 H319b 


Institute on the Structure of the Labor liarket, American Univer- 

sity, Washington, D, C. 1950. The impact of the unionel951. 331.88 In7i 
Katona, George. Psychological analysis of economic behaviorel1951, 330.1915 K156p 
Kilpatrick, Philosophy of educations 1951, 370.1 K559p 


Lindbiom,C.E- Unions and capitalism. 199. 331.83 L6hu 
McKee, Captain William, A survey of economic education.1951. 330.7 l19ks 
Mints, L.\/. Monetary policy for a sompetitive society.1950. 3326), 668m 
iises, L.V.° Profit and loss, 1951. 338.5 N687p 
Money,trade, and esonomic growth. 1951, 330.4 M746 
Morse, The trade and administration of Chinas 1920. 3302951 
Netherlands (Kingdom) Regeeringsvoorlichtingsdienst. Netherlands 

‘industry as supplier and customer. 1950. 338 £N382n 
Owen, J/ilfred. Toll roads and the problem of highway modern- 

ization. 1951, 388.1 Ow2t 
Ravines, Eudocio. The Yenan way. 1951. R1LI7y 
Robertson, DeH. Woney. 1918. 332.) R5YSm 
Ruggles, Richard. An introduction to national income and income 

analysise 194%. 339.3 R8L7L 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick,N.d. Institute of Management 

and Labor Relations. The joint employee rating plan of the 

P, Je Ritter Company and Local 56, leat Cannery Workers 

Union, AFL. 1951 658.3 R932j 


) | | 


658.91 Sa99f 
385 Sh82r 


Sayres, Paul. Food marketing. 1950. 

Shott, JG. The railroad monopoly; an instrument of banker 
control of the American monopoly. 1950. 

Thomsen, F, L, Agricultural marketing. 1951. 338.1 T38la 

Wilcox, W. W. Economics of American agriculture. 1951. 330.163 W63e 

Yoder, Dales Personnel management and industrial relations. 19h. 658.3 Y73p 


Education - Psychology 


American Council on Education. Council on Cooperation in Teacher 

Education. College study in intergroup relations. 195051. 370.19 Am3hhec 
Bell, Matching youth and jobs, 190. 371.2425 Bl13m 
Benjamin, Harold. Emergent conceptions of the school administrator's 


taske 19:26 371.2 BL 38e 
Blough, GeQ. Methods and activities in elementary-school science. 
1951. 372.3 B623m 


Chicago Teachers College, America, past and presente 198. B 028,5 Ch32a 

Conference on Build a Program of General Education, University 
of Minnesota, 1949, General education in transition, a look 
ahead, 1951. 


‘uth, 


370.82 C76g 


Understanding group behavior of boys and girls. 


370.15 C917u 
Education for life adjustment. 1950. 373.73 D7L7e 
Citizens and educational 
370.193 N213c 


Cunningham, 
1951. 

Douglass, He R, 

Educational Policies Commission. 
policies, 1951, 


Edwards, Newton. Equal educational opportunity for youth.1939, 379.12 Ed97e 
Elsbree, W. S. Elementary school administration and supervision. 
1951. 372. EL75e 


Fox, School administration, principles and proceduresel97_ 37915 F832s 


Hepner, H. W. Psychology applied to life and work. 1950. 150.13 Hhllp 
Joint Committee of the American Library Association, National 
Education Association, Association for Childhood Education 
and National Council of Teachers of English. A basic book B 
collection for elementary grades, 5th ed. 1951 028.5 J669b 
Kitson, H. D. Vocations for boys. 192. 371eh25 K6L9v 


Knight, E, W, Readings in American educational history. 1951. 

laird, D, A, Increasing personal efficiency, 19%. 

Landis, M.M. Meaningful art education. 1951. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif, Office of Superintendent of Schools. 
Guidance handbook for elementary schools. 1918. 

Marshall, M.S. Two sides to a teacher's desk. 1951. 

Mock, Albert. The mid-western academy movements 199. 

Monroe, Marion. Growing into reading. 1951. 

Mort, PeR. Modern educational practice. 1950. 

Mort, PeRe Public school finance. 1951, 


Reeder, W.G. 
1951. 

Sears, J.B. 
Steckle, L.C. 
Tilton; Joelle 
Watson, E.H. 
Wells, Harrington, 
public schools, 


The fundamentals of public school administration. 

The nature of administrative process. 1950. 
Problems of human adjustment. 199. 

An educational psychology of learning, 1951. 


Growth and development of children. 1951. 
Elementary seience education in American 


1951. 
-90- 


370.973 K7Lur 
150.13 Ll 
372.52 1235m 


371el2 18962 
371.3 
373-772 M717m 
372eh M757¢ 
371.3 MBhm 
379211 M8 hp 
Ed.2 

371.2 R257f 
Ed.3 

371e2 Sel7n 
150.13 St31p 
370.15 Th7he 
372.1 W33lg 


372 3 Wh62e 


— 
J 


Wilson, G, lis Teaching the new arithmetic. 1951, 372.7 W69t 
Work-Conference of Professors of Educational Administration, 3d. 

Battle Creek, Miche, 1949. Emerging programs for improving 

educational leadership. 1950. 379015 W893e 


Physical Education 


Benson, Re A, The camp counselor. 1951. 613.737 Bul2e 
California. University. University at Los Angeles. Physical 

Education Dept. Group process in physical education. 1951. 613.7 C1292 
Dante, James, The nine bad shots of golf and what to do about 


them. 19:7 « 613.736) D235n 
Ewerhardt, F, H. Therapeutic exercise, 613.721 Ew25t 
Harris, JeAe Dance a while; handbook of folk, square and social 

dancee 1950. 613.722 
Hicks, Golf mammal for teachers. 1996 613.736 H529¢ 
lees, J.T. Field hockey for girls. 192. 613.736 L518f 
lipovetz, F. J. ledical physical education. 1916. 613.722 166m: 
Lockhart, Aileene.e Modern dance. 1951. 6134722 L789m 
Meissner, WeE. Basketball for girls. 1950. 613.7261 M479b 
liitechell, Violae Camp counseling, 1950. 6134737 M696c 
Rath, Emil. The folk dance in education. 1939. 613.722 R187f 


PURE SCIENCE 


General Works 


Butterfield, Herbert. The origins of modern science, 1300-1800, 

1951. 509 B982p 
Directory of international scientific organizations. 1950. R 506 D628 
Mises, Richard. Positivism, a study in human understanding.1951. 501 M687p 


Physical Sciences 


Cohen, KeP. The theory of isotope separation as applied to the 


‘large-scale production of U235. 1951. Sl.2 C66t 
Dahl, ReA.e Domestic control of atomic energy. 1951. 539 D137d 
Gray, D, E, Radiation monitoring in atomic defense. 1951. 539.7 G79lr 
Kirshenbaum, Isidor, Physical properties and analysis of heavy 

water. 1951. K639p 
Rodden, Le J. Analytical chemistry of the Manhattan Project. 54366 R612a 

1950. 
Rosenfeld, loon. Theory of electrons. 1951. 537el 


Geology 


Ijzerman, Robert, Outline of the geology and petrology of 
‘Surinam (Dutch Guiana) 1931. 553.8 1990 
Lane, F.C, The story of mountains, 1950, 551.243 L2hls 


Biological Sciences 


Ainsworth, G, C, The British smut fungi (Ustilaginales) 1950. 589.227 Aid6b 
Allee, WeCe Cooperation among animals, with human implications. 


1951. 591.5 ALD52c 
Chapman,R.C, Nature's ways; how nature takes care of its own. 
1951. An27n 
Elliott, Charlotte. Manual of bacterial plant pathogens. 1951. 581.2 ELS 


Haig-Brewn, ReLeH. Return to the river; a story of the Chinook 


Lindegren, CC. The yeast cell, its genetics and cytologye 1949. 58942361 lolly 
linsdale, J.li. The dusky-footed wood rat. 1951, 599.32 1651d 
Malloch, P.D. Life-history and habits of the saimon, seatrout, 

and other freshwater fish. 1912. 597 M296L 
Menaboni, Athos. Birds. 1950 598.2 f£i52b 
Metcalf, Ce L, Destructive and useful insects: their habits and 

control, 1951. Ed.3 59567 11565a 
Prevot, A.R, Manuel de classification et de determination des 

bacteries anaerobies. 1918. 589.95 P929m 
Richards, A. G. The integument of arthropods. 1951, 59507 R394 
Smith, Plant viruses. 198. 581.23 Smélp 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Medicine and Allied Fields 


American liedical Association. Council on foods and nutrition. 612.39 Am35 
Handbook of nutrition. 1951. Ede2 

Backus, Speech therapy with children. 1951. 616.2 B128s 

Grunberg Leprosy. 1951. 

Mommaerts, liuscular contractions 1950. 612.7) 


Morrison, Normal and elementary physical diagnosis. 1947. 616,07 M83kn 
Porter, E.H. An introduction to therapeutic counseling. 1950. 615.851 P8334 


Rinkel, He Je Food allergy. 1951. 615637 RY7Sf 
Sevag, likG. Immuno-catalysis and related fields of bacteriology 

and biochemistrye 1951. 615.37 Se82i 
Symposium on Brucellosis. Brucellosis. 1950. 614256 Sy68b 
Wall, FeP. Health guides and guards. 19)9, 613 W1Shh 
West, 1.5. The housefly. 1951. 614.43 WS2h 
Zirkle, R. E. Effects of external beta radiation. 1951. 612.014 268e 


Engineering 


Aries, R, S. Chemical engincering cost estimation. 1950, 660 Arlc 
Clymer, Je Fe Treasury of early American automobiles. 1950. 6294209 C629t 
Cummine, Je De Diamond drill handbook. 1951. 622.2) C912d 
Laurenct, 2 L, The hell bomb. 1951, 623.45 L373h 
Mallick, Re W. Plant layout, 1951. 621.7 1296p 


Sharp, H.lM. Introduction to lighting. 1951. 621.32 Sh23i 


Agriculture 


Bailey,’ £. F, Handbook of agricultural pest control, 1951. 6342016 B155h 
Bradley, 0. C. The structure of the fowl. 1950. Ede3 635.5 B728 
Duruz, “ePe The principles of nursery management. 1950. 63h D939p 
Hammonds, Carsie. Teaching agriculture, 1950. 630.7 
Houk, Irrigation engineering. 1951. 631.5 H81hi 


Hughes, H.D. Forages, the science of grassland agriculture.1951. 633.6 H87hf 
Juergenson,#.lis Approved practices in beef cattle production. 


‘1951 636.22 J93la 
Jull, HeA. Successful poultry management. 1951. Ed.2 636.5 
Kelley, WaP. Alkali soils. 1951. 631 K287a 
Kummer, Weed scedlingse 1951. 63207 K96lw 


National reclamation association, Agricultural research comm. 
Report to the National reclamation association by the Agri- 
cultural research committee on "Soil and water problems and 


research needs of the west." 1951, 631 N213r 
Pinney, Jed. Beginning in the nursery business. 1916, 634032 P656b 
Schwab, GeO. Manual of soil and water conservation engineering. 

19506 63161, Sch91m 
Smock, ReM. Apples and apple products.’ 1950. 634.211 Sm72a 
Weis,G. Stock raising in the Northwest,188). 1951. 636.2 Wh3hs 


Winter, AsR. Poultry, science and practice. 1951, Ed,3 636.5 w7i3 


Forestry - Wildlife 


Canada. Devteof the Interior. Forest serv ce. Forest products 634.9544 
laboratories. Canadian woods, their properties and usese1951. Cl6éc Ed.2 
Fries, R, F, Empire in pine; the story of lumbering in Wisconsin, 


1830-1900, 1951. 634.982 
Henderson, F.Y, Timber, its propertics, pests and preservatione 63/1295 H383t 
Heske, Franz, Weltforstatlas: world forestry atlas. 1951. 634.9137 fHhélw 
Kracmor, Trees of the western Pacific regione 1951. K855t 


Mottran, JeC. Trout fisheries, their care and preservatione]928. 63962 1i859% 
Pacific marine fisheries commission. The California salmon troll 


fishery. 1951. 63902 P119¢ 
Rawstcrne, Lawrence, Ganonias or, The art of preserving game, 

6340992 R198g 
Schoonover SeE. Amoricun woois. 1951, 6340954 Sch65a 
Wick, Cele Ocean 639.2 116320 


Nome Economics 


Di-vetic £ssociation. Food Administration Section. 


‘Large quantity recipes. 1951. 651257 Am352L 
Bull, Sleetcr. ileat for the table. 1951. 641.36 B872m 
Chambers,’ B.G. Color and design. 1951. 646 C355¢ 
Gillespic, K.R. Home furnishings. 1951. 645 Gh12h 
Harris, Florence La Ganke, Young folks at homce 640 H2hly 
Mayer, Herourt. f.pplied pittern designing, illus. 1950. 64604 


Industry - Building 
Balen, /.T. Leaders in industrial education, 1950. 607 B328L 


Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning Contractors National 


Association, Standard manual on pipe welding. 1951. 671 H352s 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Albert Farwell Bemis 

Foundation. The prefabrication of houses. 1951. 691 11382p 
Slessery Charles, Preparation, properties, and technology of 

fluorine and organic fluoro compounds, 1951. 661 SL28p 


FINK ARTS 


Art and Architecture 


Boas, Franz. Primitive art. 1951, 709.01 B63p 


Brovm,’Effa. Color in home decoration. 1951. £3799¢ 
Farmer, Illustrating for tomorrow's production. 1950. Thh 
Gillics,ii.D. Popular home decoration. 1918. 7h7 Ghlop 
lureat, Jean, Designing tapestry. 1950. 746 L97LA 
Nesbitt, Alexander, Lettering. 1950. 7h N367L 
Niemeyer Soares, Oscar. The work of Oscar Niemeyer. 1950. 720.81 NSSSYp 
Weitz, Morris. Philosophy of the arts. 1950. 701 ih39p 


Wingert, P.S. The sculpture of Negro Africa. 1950. 73506 W726n 


Music 


Ball, Records for pleasure, 781.97 
Closson,Ernest. History of the pianoe 19:76 78662 C62hh 
Grant,’ Parks. Music for clementary teachers. 1951. 780.7 G767m 
Pierce, AsEe Wusic of the United nations. 78471 P611m 


LITERATURE 


Agate, Responsibility, a novel. 1920. 823 Agl7r 


Ammers-Kuller, Jo vane The house of joy, a story of stage- 839.33 
life in Holland. 1929. Am623E 
Azucln, Mariano. #1 camarada Pantoja. 1951. 363 AzBhea 
Azuela, Mariano. Precursores. 1935. 863 Az8upr 


Blankenship, Russell. American literature as an expression of the310.9 Bél 
national mind. 199. 
Bredsdorff, Elias. Danish literature in English translatione1950.B 839.81 


B76lia 
Brink, °C, Re Stopover. 1951. 813 B771s 
Cather, W. S. The troll garden. 1905. X813 C286t 
DeBocr, Js Je Teaching secondary English. 1951 808 D352t 
Duffy, Charles. A dictionary of literary terms. 1951. R 803 D87hd 
Dupec, Fed. Henry James. 1951. 813 J23Xd 
Echcgaray y Eizaguirre, Jose. The grent Galeoto. 191k. 862 EcSge 
Faulkner, William. Pylon. 1935. 812 F273p 
Faulkner, William. Sartoris. 1929. 813 F273sa 
Fiskin, A.l.eI: Writers of our years. 1950 80) FSL9w 
Gonzalez Pena, Carlos. Historia de la literatura mexicana desde 860.9 G59h 
los origenes hasta nuestros dias, 1929, Edel 


Hilton, James, Morning journcy, 1951. 


823 H565 m 
Koestler, Arthur. The age of longings 1951le 833 K819agE 
Kosztolanyi, Deszoe The bloody pocte 1927, 833 K3)\8bE 
lewis, Sinclair. ‘Jorld so wide, 1951. 813 L5388wr 
lustgarten, E.li, One more unfortunate. 197. 823 L9760 
Manchester, Disturber of the peace; the life of hi522Xm 
Mann, Heinrich. The little towmm 1931. 833 M299kE 
Martinez, JeL. Literatura mexicana, sigloxx, 1910199. 86049 1366L 
Moricz, Zsigmond, The torch. 1931, 
Pearson, F.S. Fractured Frenche 1950. 817 P318f 
Pontoppidan, Henrike The promiscd land. 1896, 839.813 P779fE 
Ross, Jel. Philosophy in literature. 19)9. 8096 R733p 
Stecle, Storm. $13 St3st 
Stenvall, Aleksis. Seven brothers. 1929, 894.5413 Sthesk 


Strindberg, J 
Thoby-Marcclin, Philippe. 


eAe Married. 


1917. 


The pencil of God. 


Vega Carpio, Lope Felix de, Poesias liricas. 
1928, 


Vogauy Bade 


The naked year. 


HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION 


Aaron,’ Danicol. Men of good hopee 1951. 
History written with pick and shovel. 


Calver, ile Le 


Carter, Hoddinge 


Casey 
Corlc, Edirin. 


Davidson, ‘iarshall. 
Derounian, arthur. 
Ellis,’ He. That word "Idaho". 
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